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Thus a very large building programme was involved. But
even more important was the recruitment of a sufficient
number of trained teachers. To cope with the increase in
pupils and to make possible the reduction in the size of
classes it was estimated that some 70,000 extra teachers
must be found ; and these had also to be trained before the
Act could become fully operative. The war had made large
inroads in the teaching personnel; the entry of men, in
particular, to the profession had fallen off very greatly. To
meet this emergency a scheme was put forward in 1943 by
which candidates considered suitable could be recruited from
the Services or other walks of life and, after a one-year's
intensive course in a specially organised college, could be
launched as 'qualified' teachers. The emergency colleges
were improvised by L.E.A.s acting as agents of the
Minister of Education, and the full cost of them was met by
the Exchequer, The scheme offered interesting possibilities,
though the shortness of the training course, even if it were
a necessity, was widely felt to be a regrettable feature.
Hitherto the normal way of entry into the teaching pro-
fession had been via a secondary school and a training
college or university. This may have tended to encourage
too exclusively an academic outlook on the part of those
who had been trained in this way, and to draw teachers
from a wider and more varied field of recruitment may
have beneficial results. At the same time some of the
advantages claimed for this emergency scheme were prob-
ably due to wishful thinking on the part of those at the
Ministry of Education and elsewhere who were responsible
for organising it,

It is obvious that the Education Act of 1944 offers oppor-
tunities of progress in national education such as have
never been presented before; but to realise those oppor-
tunities will be an uphill task and will take time. The Act